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Trade and Technical English 


G. A. PITTMAN 


FROM WHEREVER Western techniques of production are being applied 
in tropical areas there come demands for ‘trade’ or ‘technical’ English. 
Whether it be in Africa, Asia or the Pacific increasing emphasis is 
being placed on vocational and technical training. There can be no 
doubt about the vigour of the demand or about the urgent need 
which gives rise to it. Apprentices, tradesmen, workers of all kinds 
with a smattering of English adequate for the simpler workshop 
processes are seeking the means of extending their knowledge of 
their crafts and, in doing so, find their scanty store of English 
learnt at school or in the workshop insufficient for their purpose. 
Analysis of the teaching problem presented by the attempt to meet 
this demand for technical English, based on classroom experience, 
should precede the research which, it is hoped, may ultimately 
cl re the subject. 

Can the demand for ‘trade’ or ‘technical’ English be met? Does 
such a type of language within our language exist? Is it a legitimate 
narrowing of the broader field of English teaching? How far does 
a general English course aimed at a school-leaving examination, for 
example, cover the needs of the student who desires to use the 
language to acquire further technical knowledge? The answers to 
these questions have immediate repercussions on teaching method 
and on the organization of courses in many lands. If a course in 
echnical English is felt to be necessary for apprentices or students 
prior to the commencement of vocational training proper, can such 
a course be devised to cover many trades? In other words, is there 
a general technical vocabulary? 

A strong case can be made for the delimitation in broad terms of 
technical type English. It is differentiated from the rest of the 
language by its marked objectivity, its neutral character. It is 
concerned with things, materials, quantities, dimensions, relations 
between, and actions on, things and materials. It calls into use a 
colourless and somewhat monotonous vocabulary. The matrix, into 
which the technical terms proper are set, is even and regular with a 
minimum emotional content or distortion. Rigid economy of 
language is also a characteristic of true technical literature. 

Literary English, on the other hand, seeks to engage the readers’ 
emotions. To do this, the unexpected adjective, the changed order 
of words, the revealing contrast, sapient changes in rhythm all have 
their place. The effort towards precision of the literary language is 
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usually directed through the characters’ states of mind towards that 
of the reader, his sympathies, his prejudices, or his imaginats 
Literary English cannot be objective and does not use the language 
of objectivity. The literary language — the language of narrative, of 
poetry and of the emotive type generally proves a poor introduction 
to the technical side of language in that its precision is directed tn 
a different direction, not towards measurement, towards people, 
towards states of mind not towards things. 

Examination of the language used in technical matters from a 
linguistic standpoint shows the usual duality between the oral and 
the written tongue that has been our legacy from the Norman 


Conquest. In the workshop there is found the predominance « 
monosyllabic words, the proliteration of the adverbial particle with 
the ‘stock’ verbs “put, “hold’, “get’, “keep”, “take’, ‘give’, “pull, “fit, 
‘fix’, “stack’, “stretch’, “pack’, “htt. In the workshop we hear “put on 
‘put up’, “put by’, “put with’, “put through’, “put out’, “put over 
‘put in’, “put iton with’. Slang and expletives play a large part, “turn 
on the juice! ‘slap her down! ‘shove it over! “hold on a sec! 
‘let her ride! ‘easy now! ‘she’s apples’, ‘she’s jake’, “that’s the 
idea’, ‘give it another go’, “chuck it back’. 

But the very tradesman who uses this language habitually in the 
shop becomes a different being when placed in front of a class 
Instead of “put it down’, ‘deposit’ is used, instead of “hold against’, 
‘apply’ and instead of ‘put out ‘extinguish’, The formal situation 
in the classroom brings out his “best? formal vocabulary in which 
all too frequently he glories. When he writes notes or a trade text 
book it is usually done in the formal style, and this difference 
between what is heard by day in the workshop and what ts heard 
or read at night in the classroom constitutes, in my experience, the 
major difficulty of the foreign learner. His daily experience, 
linguistically speaking, helps him but little in his nightly search for 
further Knowledge. Untortunately the formal element receives 
strong reinforcement from) the technical noun. We ‘put out 
Cextinguish’) a fire, but the related object is not a ‘putter outer’ 
its an ‘extinguisher’. 

This dilemma was forcibly presented in a class | once attended in 
Melbourne where German immigrants to Australia, youngsters 
from Berlin, were given a series of ‘lectures’ by Victorian railway 
officials to prepare them for positions as porters, ticket collectors 
and firemen. They had all too scanty a knowledge of English and 
on this insecure foundation their instructors tried to impose 
‘surrender’ or ‘forfeit’ instead of “give up’ a ticket, ‘regulations’ for 
‘rules’, ‘procedure’ tor ‘way’, ‘on demand’ for ‘asked for’. Words 
like “default, ‘prohibited’, ‘liable’, ‘examine’, ‘exceeding’, ‘penalty’, 
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‘precaution’, adorned their speech. It was litthke wonder that the 
youths were completely befogged. Most of us have had some such 
experience of Army instructors who, it seemed, were chosen because 
of their knowledge of this formal type of language, who had 
swallowed the book’ and were prepared to pour it forth whenever 
necessary. 

The great mass of technical literature employs a formal language. 
fven the directions on machines are no exception. We have, 
therefore, to face squarely the situation in which, in effect, the 
learner has almost a new language to master when he approaches 
technical books after a school course of elementary standard or 
even a secondary course with a literary bias. 

Fhrough both these varieties of language, the spoken in the 
workshop, the written or oral in the classroom, run, in general, the 
same technical words properly speaking. This is the only vocabulary 
which is transferable in bulk from workshop to classroom. 

It is customary to seize on these technical terms proper and call 
them “Technical English’. Words representing tools or their actions, 
materials and their forms, processes and their results are singled 
out and described in this way. This type of vocabulary ts represented 
iLits simple stage by words like ‘saw’, ‘file’, ‘wire’, ‘lathe’, ‘machine’, 
micrometer’, “current, “generator, ‘ratchet’, ‘sawing’, ‘filing’, 
wiring’, ‘machining’, ‘generating’. At the more advanced trade 
stage compound forms are frequent like ‘soldering iron’, “alternating 
current’, “compression stroke’, ‘corrugated iron’, “door jamb’, and 
ictions like “taper turning’, “broaching’, ‘tuck pointing’, ‘Hoating’ 
(plasterboard), ‘pivoting’. These words certainly constitute a 
technical vocabulary but it is questionable whether even when the 
student has mastered them he will be able to read in his trade or 
qualify in trade examinations. These technical terms proper have 
received a good deal of attention lately; excellent technical diction 
aries exist and an explanatory technical literature is being written, 
Will these aids provide the answer to the problem? 

If technical methods and processes are examined they will be 
seen to fall into four major categories. Technical literature mirrors 
these preoccupations and concerns itself with: 

(i) description and definition ; 

(11) Measurement, 

(ili) degree or proportion; 

(iv) development and processes 
If we examine each of these in turn a general formal vocabulary 
emerges in each of these categories expressing the main concepts 
of description, of definition, of measurement, of degree, of propor- 
tion, of development, or of the processes involved. It will be noted 
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that these four categories are concerned with a type of analytic 
thought which seems to have the concept of measurement running 
through it. It is precisely here that the worker of the dependent 
territories needs the additional general vocabulary because 
European ideas (not units) of measurement are by no means 
universal and the general concept of measurement, of sufficiency, 
needs all the reinforcement the teacher can give it. 

(i) Description and Definition 

A large, indeed surprisingly large part of technical literature is 
occupied by description and definition. Examiners seem to reflect 
this tendency and it is not too much to say that the technical student 
who can deal competently with description is well on the way to 
success at least in theoretical examinations. 

Fundamentally, technical description and definition is concerned 
with classification, arrangement in space and time, appearance, use 
and other characteristics able to be assessed by the senses, quality, 
grade and purity. (The nouns used in the last sentence are, in fact, 
very common in technical writing.) 

Words associated with classification are ‘kind’, ‘sort’, ‘type’, 
‘unit’, ‘similarity’, ‘uniform’, ‘difference’, ‘advantages’, “disadvan- 
tages’, ‘variable’, “modify’, ‘inferior’, ‘superior’. 

Description of arrangement in space and time frequently includes 
an elementary geometrical vocabulary, e.g. ‘surface’, ‘horizontal’, 
‘vertical’, ‘inclined’, ‘circular’, ‘radial’, ‘acute’, ‘obtuse’ or ‘right- 
angles’. This seems to apply particularly to trades dealing with 
metals, especially fitting and turning. A small elementary chemical 
vocabulary is also useful: ‘acid’, ‘alkali’, ‘compound’, ‘base’, ‘action’ 
and ‘salt’. 

A key word both for space and time is ‘interval’, with its related 
adjectives, ‘regular’, ‘irregular’, ‘stated’. Familiar time concepts 
require words like ‘consecutive’, ‘concurrent’, ‘continuous’, ‘erratic’, 
‘prolong’, ‘intermittent’ and ‘simultaneous’. 

We also need a general vocabulary applicable to arrangement in a 
broad sense, e.g. ‘align’, ‘extremely’, ‘terminal’, ‘staggered’, ‘located’, 
‘situated’, ‘medium’, ‘alternate’ and ‘individual’. 

While the adjective plays a large part in technical description, 
there seems little evidence that appearance, weight, feel or other 
qualities use any adjectives but those in general use in the language. 
The student of technical English could benefit from an exposition 
of the general morphological changes; the ‘wide’, ‘widen’ type, 
the ‘flexible’, ‘flexibility’ type, the ‘oil’, ‘oily’ type, to mention some 
common examples. Drills on the comparative and superlative may 
prove necessary as they involve the concept of comparison which 
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is very weak in the students of some tropical areas. 

An associated general vocabulary on description would have to 
include ‘characteristics’, “properties’, ‘functions’, ‘qualities’, “factor” 
and ‘system’. 

In advanced technical literature, well above the trade stage, the 
economy of style makes heavy weather for the foreign reader. From 
‘Easy access to all parts of the engine for maintenance purposes’ 
and ‘Sturdy construction, together with slow speed and small 
number of moving parts ensuring long life and minimum mainten- 
ance’, we move to ‘Horizontal four-cycle crude-oil engines are 
installed as prime movers’. Later the weight of content is such as to 
discourage any but a competent technician. “The speed control 
panel is energised from its own separate tachometer generator 
driven by bevel gears from the engine cam-shaft. The feeder panel 
is provided with triple pole iron clad switch fuses. Compensated 
self excited alternators are also installed.’ The elucidation of such 
a passage as the last is however not typical of the difficulties met 
by the tradesmen. 


(ii) Measurement 


Here the emphasis has been somewhat misplaced. Units of 
measurement have tended to obscure the fact that in any technical 
measurement, whether it be in inches, pints or ounces, whether it 
be of solid, of fluid, of weight, of temperature or of capacity, there 
are ideas of inadequacy, of equality, of sufficiency and of super- 
fluity which give rise to a formal vocabulary common to all measure- 
ment. Words like ‘approximately’, ‘estimate’, ‘dimension’, ‘accur- 
ate’, ‘exactly’, ‘variation’, ‘sufficient’, ‘insufficient’, ‘adequate’, 
‘inadequate’, ‘maximum’, ‘minimum’, ‘excessive’, ‘mean’, ‘average’, 
‘extreme’, ‘limit(ed)’, ‘unlimited’ and ‘superfluous’, recur wherever 
measurement of any kind is in question. (Words like ‘tolerance’, 
‘overall’, ‘clearance’, have a more restricted range but are neverthe- 
less not confined to the one trade.) 

Similarly when nouns like ‘amount’ or ‘quantity’ are used, words 
such as ‘equal’, ‘uniform’, ‘particular’, ‘considerable’, ‘substantial’, 
‘residual’, ‘negligible’, recur with the words listed above. With 
some students these words and the ideas of measurement they conceal 
must be practised assiduously. Even so common a word as ‘spare’ 
in ‘half an inch to spare’ needs clarification, as does its related 
concept ‘fine’. 

Nor should the word ‘capacity’ itself be overlooked. It is used 
very widely, from ‘a capacity of half a pint’ to ‘a capacity (to handle) 
10 tons an hour’. ‘Remain(der)’ is also a valuable word inseparable 
from accuracy in measurement. 
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It is important to differentiate between the needs of the European 
emigrant who is learning technical English and the worker in 
dependent Territory. The European unfamiliar with our units of 
measurement will require active drilling on the English units of 
measurement. His ideas on measurement in general however are 
well developed, whereas the native worker in tropical areas will 
require not only drill on units, inches, ounces, pints, but will require 
additional effort on the teacher's part to teach and even to motivate 
the clarification of the basic concepts of precision, which is measure 
ment in a broad sense. 

(ii) Degree and Proportion 

In all technical processes the part in relation to the whole is a 
very frequent concept and uses its own vocabulary which has 
relevance to very many trade or technical operations. Phrase 
employing ‘extent’, ‘degree’, ‘part’, ‘portion’, ‘measure’, need clarify 
ing before technical literature is attacked. The student must know 

to (in) a small extent (degree) (measure) 

to (in) some extent (degree) (measure) 

to (in) a great extent (degree) (measure) 

to (in) a marked extent (degree) 

to (in) a limited extent (degree) (measure) 
and exactly what these phri ises mean before technical language 
proper can have the meaning without which its value is largely lost 
Adverbs such as ‘partly’, ‘partially’, ‘completely’, ‘entirely’, ‘wholly’, 
‘absolutely’, must also be thoroughly understood. 

When degree becomes proportion, that is when a measurement Is 
assessed in relation to another measurement, the difficulties seem to 
move into the structural field rather than into that of vocabulary 
Phe vocabulary is often deceptively simple but the ideas are comple) 
‘Two is to ten as four is to .? is not an easy sum despite its 
monosyllabic regularity. Structures such as “The harder a nail 
hit with a hammer the less chance it has of being bent’ present, 
Strictly spe iking, structural not vocabulary difficulties. 

Concepts of degree impregnate a much wider field than that of 
the limited vocabul: ry here set out. When things can be done wit! 
different intensity or strength, when a quality can be possessed 11 
differing degrees, then an enormously widened field is met as these 
examples show: 

tap, knock, hammer. 
break, smash, shatter. 
dry, damp, moist, wet, saturated. 
sticky, tacky, hard. 
Phere remains a small general vocabulary of proportion associated 
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mainly with gears, words like ‘ratio’, ‘gearing’, ‘relation’, “bevel’, 
‘driving’, ‘driven’, ‘idler’, but these terms are of a more concrete 
nature and therefore easier to teach. 

(iv) Development and Processes 

In any process one starts with a ‘material’ in a ‘raw state’, “raw 
material’, The raw material is ‘subjected’ to processes ‘in the 
course’ Of which ‘a series of operations’ in which machines are 
employed ‘in correct sequence (order) will ‘produce’ a ‘finished 
article’. Certain operations are ‘prior’ to others but their effect is 
to ‘convert’ something which ‘originally’ was useless into something 
 use—a finished product. 

[his jargon presents the development vocabulary in its worst 
form. It is, however, a summary of the normal matrix of written 
technical works descriptive of processes. 

Related vocabulary could well include ‘primarily’, ‘step’, “phase’, 
‘alter’, ‘employ’, ‘presence’, ‘absence’, ‘progress’ (‘while this opera- 
lion is In progress’), ‘procedure’, ‘completion’, ‘convey’, ‘transport’, 
‘transfer’. The derivatives of these words will also be found useful. 

It is in the description of processes that the passive voice is the 
dominant form and the teacher who can relate this development 
vocabulary to the passive in his lesson is making a link of some 
immediate value. ‘The ore is crushed in ball mills to the required 
size ({ inch) prior to being ground. Subsequently the lead is 
separated, then the zinc. At the completion of the treatment the 
tailings are disposed of, the metals are refined, assayed, cast into 
ingots and sold.’ 


{ General Formal Technical Vocabulary 


Written technical English is marked by a general vocabulary too, 
which though hard to define is none the less a regular mark of 
what has come to be accepted technical style in English. Most of 
the words are hard indeed to teach because of their abstract nature. 
Words such as ‘ensure’, ‘inspect’, ‘concern’, ‘install’, ‘frame’, 
‘assemble’, ‘provision’, ‘section’, ‘structure’, ‘equip’, ‘composed’, 
precaution’, ‘adjust’, ‘standard’, ‘condition’, ‘repeat’, ‘remove’, 
‘replace’, ‘reveal’, ‘resist’, ‘reverse’, ‘revolve’, ‘ascertain’, ‘facilitate’, 
‘obstruct’, ‘produce’, ‘accommodate’, ‘maintain’, ‘device’, ‘range’, 
‘scale’, ‘perform’, ‘neglect’, ‘procure’, ‘compress’, ‘require’, ‘obtain’, 
‘suspend’, ‘specify’, and their derivatives recur and offer a barrier 
not easily surmounted to the learner and teacher alike. 

rhe problem could be posed in one succinct example. Can we 
teach a word such as ‘pressure’ without teaching ‘apply’, ‘exert’, 
‘release’, ‘increase’, ‘reduce’ and ‘diminish’? Do not the words 
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associated with ‘pressure’ have as great a validity as ‘pressure’ 
itself? Do we not ‘apply’ paint, a solution, a rule, a protractor, a 
polisher, brakes, a force, a method, glasspaper, a floorsander? To 
the technician with a scanty knowledge of English the associated 
formal (and often abstract) vocabulary, examples of which have 
been set out here, could well prove a more formidable difficulty 
than the technical terms themselves. After all, the majority of 
technical terms can be concretely presented by the careful instructor; 
either the thing or a sketch could suffice. But where is the technical 
lecturer who teaches ‘in relation to’, ‘state’, ‘condition’, ‘to a certain 
extent’, ‘corrugated’ and ‘characteristics’? 


Two Types of Grammar Teaching 
Fr. T. NOORDERMEER 


MOST ENGLISH speakers of forty or fifty, both native and foreign, 
were taught in their youth to believe that grammar consisted in a 
body of rules, precepts, and exceptions. Although we have long 
outgrown that belief, traditional grammar still lingers on so per- 
sistently that it is all we can do to convince our students that any 
kind of theorizing about grammar is not necessarily profitless and 
dull, that it is possible to regard the teaching of grammar as some- 
thing interesting and useful. 

Modern teachers of English now hold that grammar is a reasoned, 
appreciative, descriptive recording of linguistic phenomena built on 
the balanced judgment of a keen observer of the actual living 
language. It is convertible with a language’s soul and is never to 


lose contact with living speech. In spite of the growing number of 


adherents to this view, however, it is with some concern and 
astonishment that we still find the very word grammar in danger 
of being anathematized to such a degree that it would seem one 
of our foremost duties to restore it to its rightful place in linguistics. 

In order to illustrate my idea of the difference between the two 
types of grammar teaching I submit here an extract from the late 
Walter de la Mare’s The Almond Tree as a fit starting-point for 
grammatical discussion: 

‘The house of my first remembrance, the house that to my last 
hour on earth will seem home to me, stood in a small green hollow 
on the verge of a wide heath. Its five upper windows faced far 
eastwards towards the weather-cocked tower of a village which 
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rambled down the steep inclination of a hill. And, walking in its 
green old garden—ah, the crocuses, the wallflowers, the violets !— 
you could see in the evening the standing fields of corn, and the 
dark furrows where the evening star was st itioned, and a little to the 
south, upon a crest, a rambling wood of fir-trees and bracken. 

The house, the garden, the deep quiet orchard, all had been a 
wedding gift to my mother from a great-aunt—a very old lady ina 
kind of turban, whose shrewd eyes used to watch me out of her 
picture sitting in my high cane chair at meal-times, with not a little 
keenness; sometimes, I fancied, with a faint derision. Here passed 
by, to the singing of the lark, and the lamentation of the autumn 
wind and rain, those first long nine of all these heaped-up inextricable 
years. , 

Now a grammarian of the first type would probably pounce upon 
the last sentence of the passage, and, in a most uninspired and 
boring way, tell his pupils that it exemplified an exception to the 
rule that, in statements, the subject always precedes the predicate. 
He would follow up this technically right, though lifeless bit of 
information by adding that adverbs of pl: ice are put at the end of 
an English sentence, and that we had another exception here. 
‘Languagicides’ of his sort would leave it at that, disregarding 
altegether the word-music of the admirable sentence quoted. The 
rest of his time would then be given to enlarging upon the linguistic 
phenomenon ‘inversion’, without there being any references to the 
text in hand. Meanwhile it might be said of the poor students: 

Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to ‘sit? and die. . . (of boredom!) 

In fairness to them it must be admitted that these people have a 
talent for formulating their rules and exceptions with exactness and 
succinctness, but the drawback remains that their deadly accuracy 
is at the same time deadening the students’ interest. They isolate 
sentences freely from their context and anatomize them to their 
hearts’ content, never realizing that detached sentences may hide 
something important. 

There is the second way of grammar teaching, which does not 
altogether exclude the first grammarian’s terminology, but looks at 
things beyond it. A grammarian of the second type might handle 
the passage differently, approaching it from another angle: the 
stylistic one. His lesson might take the form of this dialogue: 
l(eacher): Will you read out the whole passage, John? 

J(ohn) reads. 
T.: Any unfamiliar words? ... Explanation follows. T. also reads 
the passage. 
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T.: Did you hear that I tried to reproduce in my reading the pensive, 
reminiscent, ruminative mood in which the piece is written? In 
order to do it full justice one should read it half mone only, in a 
somewhat subdued and husky voice, don’t you agree? Accordit 1g 
as the picture of the author’s parental home grows more complete, 
one’s voice ought to become stronger. For don’t you notice that 
there is a gradation in the sequence of the sentences, that one leads 
up to another, until the top, the culminating point, is reached? 
And where is that? 
J.: In the last sentence. 
T.: Fine. Now, John, suppose that you were to write an English 
grammar, could you find it in your heart to take the last sentence 
and illustrate some grammatical point by it? 
J.: Yes, I could; the sentence is so irregular and exceptional that 
: would provide a suitable example of wrong word-order. 

(glad to have ‘gotten his cue’): Well, John, if you think like 
; it | am sorry to say that I sincerely hope you will never be called 
upon to write an English grammar. 
a fr FT 
l.: Yes; by doing so you show no respect for the word-artist. 
You wrench a beautiful thing loose from its surroundings, and this 
I consider to be a kind of sacrilegious murder. Haven’t we agreed 
that you can only feel the true force of the last sentence when you 
connect it with the preceding ones? Don’t you see that one can 
only pronounce the word here at its right pitch and intonation when 
one knows what has gone before? It figures as the concluding piece 
of a climax. It is a summit, a key word, a culmination, a figurehead. 
a pivot: it is a summary of all the things which to the writer meant 
his boyhood home. And therefore, when you lift this sentence out 
of its context you betray the author’s intention, you commit an 
outrage against him. 

Another thing; you mention the phrase exceptional and wrong 
word-order. Well, John, you are talking like a book, but [ regret 
to have to tell you that your mind is corrupted, I mean, not morally, 
but grammatically. You see, the word exception has a nasty ring 
and implies transgression of fixed rules. But it is important for you 
to know that these terms have a relative value only, so we ought 
to handle them very carefully. 

Take, for instance, the word here in the last sentence. You 
would say that its place at the beginning is an exception to the rule 
We have found out, however, that the word is so frightfully important 
that it simply must stand foremost. You can’t possibly have it 
lagging feebly at the end or stowed away modestly and unobtrusively 
into the body of the sentence. Our conclusion therefore is: its only 
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right place is where it has been put by the writer, and any babble 
about exception is ludicrous, preposterous, ridiculous, even offensive. 
The same applies to the other exception, viz, the predicate passed by 
standing before the subject those first long nine of all these heaped-up 


inextricable year Terent grouping would render the sentence 
i quite feeble a. ‘x. So again, the word order in the sentence 
quoted cannot | ‘ed without damage to the sense, why then 
should we call « . that is essential and natural an exception? 


No talk shall be of dogs, when wolf and grey wolf meet,’ says 
Kipling in his ‘A Ballad of East and West’. Talking about exceptions 
when one is in the presence of and confronted with such an 
exquisitely proportioned and eminently arranged group of words as 
in the last sentence of the passage seems both incongruous and 
almost an insult to the author. I earnestly want you to understand 
that any other arrangement of the sentence would spoil its effect 
ind impair its strength and beauty considerably. As it stands it 
is as grammatically correct as correct can be. Using the word 
exception is unjustified backbiting, and that’s why I have called 
your mind corrupted. Now, of corsue, you are to be excused, 
because most grammars, to my knowledge, have remained deficient 
in the blending of technical grammatical terminology with questions 
of stylistic art, idiom, economy, and the choice of the right order 
as well as of individual words. Admire, for instance, the word 
inextricable. Try to find a synonym expressing the same connota- 
tions and you will see to your surprise that the word quoted is the 
only right one in the context, complementing as it does the preceding 
heaped-up. Our books are mostly concerned with technicalities and 
dissecting the dead bodies of sentences people have severed from 
their context, in this way robbing them of their life and beauty. 
The only fruitful and inspiriting manner of grammatical research 
and discussion is the one that goes to the heart of the language, 
and if you have no ear for the music of words, leave grammar 
alone. 

A teacher of the second type could continue in this strain for 
some time more, and, I daresay, at the end of the period he might 
raise some mild remonstrance from his students if he told them that 
they had had a lesson in English grammar. So strong are the 
prejudices obtaining against grammar teaching that people always 
connect it with a fixed set of terms, rules, inevitable exceptions, 
precepts, and do not recognize it when a somewhat different 
approach to the subject is made. The walls of these prejudices will, 
of course, not be brought down or even pierced after one lesson 
given on the lines suggested. It is not too much to hope that by the 
sustained efforts of all English grammarians they might get just a 
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little cracked. And perhaps ‘if all the people shall shout together 
with a very great shout the walls of the city shall fall to the ground’ 
(Joshua, VI, 5 

Grammar-teaching need not remain the dreary business it used 
to be if only we should imitate the prophet Ezekiel, who, as is told 
in Chapter XXXVII, was put down in the midst of a plain that was 
full of bones. ... Now they were very many upon the face of the 
plain and they were exceeding dry. And after Ezekiel had prophesied 
the spirit came into them, and they lived; and they stood up upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army (Ezekiel, XXXVII, I-11). 

It ought to be our main object as teachers of English as a foreign 
language to make our students theorize about linguistic problems 
much more than they are doing now, to make them formulate their 
findings clearly and succinctly along the lines indicated. If we do 
not succeed in rousing their interest in English grammar as an 
exciting subject, I fear that we have failed to produce any reliable 
native teachers of I nglish in the Asiatic under-developed countries 
Drilling them to speak English is useful, but at the same time it is 
desirable and even necessary to help them in overcoming their 
reluctance to any theorizing about grammar, provided that we 
penetrate into the heart of the language. 
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The adult learner differs fundamentally from the school pupil in 
four respects: 

(1) The adult is in most cases either in an English-speaking country 
or intending to go to an English-speaking country in the near 
future. Hence English is not to him a language in a void: it 
is a form of behaviour in a specific environment. For this 
reason unrealistic practice tends to bore him. 

(2) He wants to learn the language: it is economically and socially 
important to him. Hence he is co-operative with his teacher 
and may be trusted to do a good deal of out-of-class practice 
and study. 

(3) He is an intelligent learner—not a driven sheep. He can be 

told how to set about the task and trusted to do so. Explana- 
tions of the theory of language-learning, and reasons why, 
normally confined to the Teacher’s Book, can to some extent 
be here confided to the pupil. 
He is, in many cases, rather diffident; inclined to say ‘I am 
too old to learn’ and apt to lose heart. In actual fact Professor 
Thorndike’s studies of adult learning show that there is little 
decline in learning-power up to the age of 30, even up to 40, 
and such decline as exists is largely compensated for by the 
stronger motivation and more intelligent way of setting about 
the task. In spite of this the adult needs constant: encourage- 
ment and it is important that he should achieve some early 
result which will impress him with his progress. 
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Adult learners may be divided into two groups: I. Classroom 

learners, and If. Home or Solitary learners. 
(1) The first group (Classroom learners) differs less from the school- 
pupil than does the second. Many of these are young people who 
have come to England or attend classes abroad so as to get an 
intensive course in the language; many of them know a good deal 
already. Many or even most of them are or intend to be teachers 
and have therefore a less specific aim than has the learner who needs 
the language for his profession or occupation. 

This group is well provided for. The first three books noted 
above have already been reviewed in this journal. It may, however, 
be useful to note their differences. 

The general pattern of Oxford Progressive English is (1) Oral 
preparation using the classroom environment; (2) Reading text 
(mainly descriptive or narrative) and generally related to a picture or 
series of pictures; (3) ‘For Study’ consisting of items of grammar and 
substitution tables. Phonetic transcriptions with intonation signs 
are used in the text. There are exercises (Rewrite in the plural, 
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Answer these questions, Fill in blanks, &c.) at the end of the book 
but not embodied in or following each lesson as in the other two 
This book differs from the others in containing many short and 
easy duologues (100-150 words), most of them of a rather realistic 
nature, e.g., Buying a hat, ‘Are we on the right road?’ In the othe: 
two books the conversations are rather long. 

The general pattern in Essential English is (1) Brief oral prepara- 
tion; (2) Reading lesson—often in the form of a duologue between 
Teacher and Learner; (3) Grammar, Word-study, Exercises, 
Dictation. There are numerous small pictures, many of a humorous 
nature but all related to the text. The initial build-up of Content 
words is more rapid in Essential English than in ‘Progressive’ and 
‘Foundations’, the idea being to get initial variety and interest. A 
special feature of this book is the number of Picture Strips telling a 
story with questions eliciting the story. Phonetic transcription is 
used in the vocabulary of the Pupil’s book but not (as in Progressive 
English) in the text of the lessons. 

A special feature of Foundations of English is the very systematic 
lay-out of the Pupil’s book. The structures and new words of each 
lesson are noted in the lesson. The exercises are very plentiful and 
follow the lessons. The first dialogue (about 250 words concerning 
a farm) is on page 15, but three characters are speaking; the next 
(about 300 words, scene in a sitting-room) occurs on page 112 
Many of the narrative lessons, of course, contain conversation but 
not set in dramatic form. At the ‘Half-way Stop’ (page 61), con- 
versational clichés, greetings and exclamations are listed: this is a 
useful and unusual feature (but one would perhaps like them to be 
illustrated in dialogue). Phonetic transcription is given in_ the 
Teacher’s, but not in the Pupil’s book. 

Which of these books is selected might depend somewhat on the 
size of the class. An active teacher with a rather small class aiming 
at a high standard of pronunciation might prefer Progressive 
English, whereas in a rather larger class where there is more super- 
vised learning or home-work and less stress on pronunciation (not 
implying any neglect) either of the others might be chosen. 

- We pass to the second type of learner. Probably the majority 

f adult language-learners do not study in a class, or the class is a 
mere adjunct to home study. A great many language-learners have 
to rely on a native tutor who is not a skilled te: icher, just as the 
Englishman in India or Africa acquires the local language with the 
help of a munshi or pundit or any literate native of the country 
plus a grammar or reading-book. English for Adults is interesting 
in that it suggests a course in which the unskilled teacher is told 
how to teach his pupil or pupils. The instructions to the teache! 
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and the learning-material are contained in the one book. The 
learning-material is printed in small capitals; most of this takes the 
form of duologues between Teacher and Learner, but some of the 
duologues are of a realistic character, e.g., shopping, the barber, 
the dentist, telephoning. The conversations are rather long, 300 to 
900 words, so they cannot be learnt by heart. The dust-jacket states 
that the book is for self-tuition or for class use. As so often in the 
case of dual-purpose articles, the two purposes rather conflict. As 
a book for class use it would be expensive, as the learner would 
be paying two-thirds of his money for pages which are of assistance 
only to the teacher, whereas the unskilled helper perhaps needs 
something briefer, ‘snappier’, and more practical than the valuable 
but rather lengthy explanations and discussions here contained. 
There is one criticism which is applicable to all the books mentioned so far, 
viz., the term ‘Reading’ applied to many of the lessons. These are described 
in the Teacher’s handbooks as intended (1) to give practice in pronunciation, 
and (2) intonation, (3) to add to vocabulary, (4) to promote quick understanding 
ind serve as a basis for discussion. It is suggested that each of these purposes 
might better be served by a passage specifically constructed for that purpose 
only. For (1) pronunciation one needs a brief passage laying special stress on 
certain trouble-giving sounds, or on rhythm. (2) Intonation demands dialogue 
with special emphasis on the tone in such phrases as ‘You are, aren’t you?’; 
‘Well, ’'m not sure,’ ‘Is that so!’ and all the emotion- and attitude-expressing 
clichés of spoken behaviour. Such passages have little factual meat in them and 
ire not amenable to discussion or question and answer: they are rather to be 
learnt by heart and acted as if they were fragments of a play. They must therefore 
be brief and pointed: the student cannot memorize 300 or more words of wander- 
ing discussion. The short conversations in the Progressive course are the sort 
of thing needed. (3) For vocabulary and discussion one needs a very factual 
passage on which numerous questions may be asked both by the teacher and 
the pupil. The single sentence, ‘A fair fat childless widow of forty” yields five 
questions, ‘—lived in a thatched cottage on the outskirts of a market-town in 
southern England’ another seven. Such passages read aloud to the class may 
also serve as practice in comprehension of the spoken word, but (4) Reading 
for Comprehension (as in reading a novel or a newspaper) involves long, some- 
times loosely-written passages from which the facts must be extracted in a 
earching attitude. The inclusion of such passages in this sort of textbook, 
devoted primarily to giving active use of the language, would add greatly and 
needlessly to the cost. Reading-books designed primarily for reading using 
the vastly larger and less intimately known vocabulary of reading might be 
had on loan from a class-library. The ‘reading’ passages in the books mentioned 
above might be more valuable if they were more specific in their purpose. 
(111) We pass on to the solitary learner with a gramophone. This 
learner is different from the Night School pupil whom we will 
consider next. He is probably ‘of some substance’ if he can afford 
to buy, or even borrow the set of records. Mr Thompson (Lingua- 
phone) has roast chicken and a choice of apple-tart-and-cream or 
trifle for lunch at home, rump steak and liqueur brandies in the 
restaurant. His sitting-room is well furnished and he has a piano. 
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Assimilis rather humbler: Mr S goes to a boarding-house in Margate 
for a holiday, where he has roast mutton and spinach. 

In the Assimi/ course the native and the foreign language are 
printed in the same book. The text (between 100 and 250 words) 
is followed by a translation printed in very small type and the 
learner is advised not to use it unless he fails to understand the text 
The stressed syllables in the text are printed in bold type and the 
instructions to the pupil emphasise their importance; the pronuncia- 
tion is shown in small type below the translation. The phonetic 
alphabet is not used, but an individual system: In mai opinién 
hé iz az gould. . .. This is followed by notes on grammar and 
idiom, and Exercises (English sentences with the French for transla- 
tion). There are numerous lively drawings but these take the form 
rather of humorous comments on the text than items of the teaching- 
material; thus ‘Where are your parents?’ is illustrated by a picture 
of rabbits, and ‘You can buy everything in the village shop’ shows 
aman buying a python. A special feature of the course is the number 
of humorous stories interspersed throughout. The first situation 
lesson occurs in Lesson 16 (Buying soap), others are Borrowing a 
book (26), Restaurant (27), Picnic (36), Money-exchange (38), &c., 
but the other lessons are of a chatty nature, not straight description 
or mere narrative. 

The Linguaphone course is contained in three books: 

(A) The English text of the records. Each lesson has a 3 «4 inch 
half-tone picture at the head with numbered items named in a 
footnote. Other new words are illustrated by small pictures in the 
margin. The general pattern of the course is (1) a Descriptive 
lesson (e.g. of a dining-room) followed by (2) a Conversation in 
that situation (e.g. a lunch party). Most of the conversational 
passages are duologues, but in some lessons there are three voices 
(and in one four) so as to give ear-training. Supplementary 
Readings within the known vocabulary are supplied at the end. 
(B) The first book is entirely in English and is the same whatever 
the mother-tongue of the pupil. This second book (Explanatory 
Notes) is written in the pupil’s own language. It discusses idiomatic 
and grammatical points. There is an alphabetical list of irregular 
verbs at the end; also some rules of spelling. 

(C) This contains the vocabulary of the lessons, word by word or 
phrase by phrase with a translation into the students /anguage. 
Example: ‘Let’s have a look at this picture of our sitting-room: 
Look; Let’s have a look at; Picture.—As you come into the room 
you notice a piano. As; You come into; Notice. 

There is also a booklet telling the student how to use the course. 

There is a notable difference between the textbooks and the 
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gramophone courses in respect of the presentation of structures. 
In the gramophone courses the student is picking up the language 
as it comes. The lessons are, of course, graded to some extent: 
the past tenses are postponed, but realism and interest are of first 
importance so items are introduced as they are immediately required 
rather than in logical groups. Thus, instead of a lesson on the 
ip pene ge Out, Away, Back, &c.), we find In, On, Over, By, 
1 Lesson 7, About, At, Of (about) in 8; With, Down, Round 
in 9, and they are not drilled or repeated; they occur as integral 
parts of a ss oneal ses ‘Pour out the tea; Brings it on atray’, &c. 
Thus ‘Progressive English’ starts: What is ——?; Are; No, not; 
It; This; These; There is a ——; Some; Plurals; Present Con- 
tinuous tense; Am going to (=intention); Have; Possessives; 
Every, all, both, &c. : Present Perfect tense; Can; Do. 
Linguaphone. I am ++ noun; Englishmen speak English (Present 


habitual); You are sitting (Present continuous); When | speak ——; 
Do you ——?; |’s (possessive); /-er than, /-est; ‘I bought it when 


| married’ (Past tenses); Is enclosed by (Passive). 

Assimil: My tailor is rich (Possessive pronoun: is + adjective); 
Not; Where? Here: Often, Always; At, in, out; Or; As —— 
as ——-; Not so -+ adjective; Have you finished? (Present perfect); 
Have (—a surprise, a fever, an office, a friend); Some/any; Will 
you -? 

In all language teaching there is a constant battle between the 

Realistic and the Systematic. With a little more ingenuity, effort, 
and experiment there could perhaps be better compromises. It 
may be that the problem has never been quite formulated 
completely faced. Thus, looking for a lost article brings in most of 
the prepositions in a natural situation; a discussion of plans or 
engagements gives a setting for various uses and forms of the 
future tense. There is no need to be entirely higgledy-piggledy 
when being realistic, nor entirely unrealistic and dull when being 
logical and systematic. 
(IV) We have seen (1) the (probably rather young) student learning 
in a classroom; (2) the (any age) learner with the unskilled tutor; 
(3) the (in many—but not all—cases comfortably off) gramophone 
learner. We come now to the night-school learner. 

Instead of ‘he’ we should perhaps say ‘they’ since many are in 
pairs (husband and wife, friends) and they tend to pair off. They 
are not well-off, and cannot attend very regularly, certainly not 
every night; two or three times a week is the limit. They are tired 
after a day’ s work. Many are rather old, not very well educated, 
and therefore easily discouraged—and easily bored especially by 
any procedures, however valuable, of a formal unrealistic nature, 








or if they have to listen when they want to talk themselves. We 
have to enquire what sort of course they require. 

The Teacher’s Book plus Pupil’s Book as for class-work is not 
suitable: it is not possible to learn a language in two or three lessons 
a week relying mainly upon a living teacher as a source of supply 
The gramophone with a set of records covering the whole course 
Is too expensive. 

We will, without considering practicability, set out the specifica- 
tion of the course which these students seem to require. 

The course must consist of lessons introduced and tested by thx 
teacher, but practised and learnt outside the class-room in the 
learner's odd moments and spare time. It should be possible to 
study the lessons alone, but ideally (since speech is someone talking to 
someone and being answered) it should be suited to practice in pairs 

It must be based upon a very small ‘Minimum Adequate 
Vocabulary’ (something under 1,500 head-words) so as to give a 
Surrender Value to those who go no further and a Fluency Plateau 
to all. Content words and Definers may be carried back as in 
‘Essential English’ so that those who fail to complete the course 
get something usable even if incorrect. 

The itemized vocabulary and list of structures and patterns must 
be pruned of all needless difficulties: thus we may reject ‘It is the 
who *, Would (— usually did), Will be (probably is), Must be 
(probably is), Indirect report of speech, &c.: but there must be 
no false or pseudo economies. One can perhaps spare Actually 
having Really: but Big and Large, Centre and Middle are both 
needed. In the first half of the course (for the early desisters) one 
may leave gaps which though undesirable for correctness do not 
affect intelligibility. Thus perhaps the question tags (It is, isn’t it? 
&c.) might be taught much later than is customary; one can do 
without them. 

The course must introduce very early the Behaviourisms necessary 
to realistic speech: greetings, polite requests, apologies, delay words, 
mild expressions of emotion, common clichés. These are immedi- 
ately essential for realism. Duologues must be realistic and 
situational: shopping, café, asking the way, &c., &c. The speakers 
must be characters (not Teacher-Pupil). The duologues must be 
very brief—under 100 words, and all the speeches must be short 
and the conversation must be equally distributed. 

In pronunciation intelligibility should be the aim rather than 
exactness according to British standards. Hence rhythm is all- 
important. Intonation may be included only so far as error would 
affect intelligibility. In the text the stressed vowels might be indicated 
as in Assimil, and word groups marked. 
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It would be interesting to have the views of readers on this 
problem. What should be the minimum adequate course for the 
learner of limited time, means and ability? What should be its 
content and its technique? 

If the writer is informed of books published abroad which may 
be useful to the solitary learner (especially Type 4), notes on these 
will be given in a later issue. 


c 


In the world as it is today it is, we believe, more important to 
have many who speak English well enough than a few who speak 
flawlessly. 


The United States Information 
Agency 


DR ARTHUR LARSON has been appointed to succeed Dr Theodore 
Streibert as Dire_tor of the United States Information.Agency. 

Dr Larson studied Jurisprudence at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar 
from 1932 to 1935. On his return to the U.S.A. he was appointed 
to a Professorship in the Cornell Law School and later became 
Dean of the Law School of the University of Pittsburg. Prior to 
his present appointment, Dr Larson was Under Secretary of Labour 
in the United States Administration. 
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Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION.—-In a London weekly newspaper I came across a sentence the structure 
of which I cannot make out. It runs: “You won’t want to miss this one [a 
concert by the Cymric Girls’ Choir), so get your ticket from...” Why these 
two words want to? Are they necessary? Would it not be right to say ‘You 
won't miss this one’? ; 
ANSWER. — You won't want to miss this one means ‘You will wish not to miss 
this one’, obviously not the same as ‘You won’t miss this one.” We may not 
want to miss a concert yet circumstances may compel us to do so. In the sentence 
you quote the style is somewhat journalistic but the expression is fairly common 
in daily speech: e.g. We'd better have the meal at eight o'clock, as our guests 
won't want to stay late. You needn't come if you don't want to. 


QuFrsTioNn. —‘Ethnic Germans in Hungary are granted the rights of full-fledged 
citizens.” Is it correct to use the word fledged in connection with human beings? 
ANSWER. ~ Fledged alone, without any qualification, is never used of human 
beings, but the compound full-fledged or fully-fledged is a recognized metaphorical 
expression in fairly common use. Thus we might say of a medical student who 
has passed his final examination and is qualified to practise, “He is now a fully- 


fledged doctor.’ 


QUESTION, (i) Is the expression fo wit often used nowadays in English? 

(ii) What is the meaning of the phrase ‘to get wrought up’? I should welcome 
your observations on the use of the word wrought in general. 

ANSWER. (i) To wit is occasionally heard in spoken English, but not very often. 
In literary English it is not quite so rare, but even there it is not frequent. In 
both the more usual word ts namely. 

(ii) In the absence of any definite context I can only assume that the expression 
to get wrought up means “to get excited’, though the more usual form of this 
idiom is ‘to get worked up’. Perhaps you have got hold of a regional form of it. 

Wroucht is the old past tense and past participle of the verb to work, though 
it has now been superseded by worked. In modern English wrought survives 
only as a half participle, half adjective, in such expressions as wrought iron, 
a well-wrought novel and in the sense of ‘produced’, ‘brought about’ in sentences 
of the type The storm wrought havoc with the crops. 


QUESTION. —‘He settled down as a free lance writer in Potsdam’. What is meant 
by a lance writer? 

ANSWER.—You have been misled by the omission of a hyphen in the sentence 
you quote. It should read a free-lance writer (or sometimes even as one word, 
freelance), i.e. One not attached to any particular journal but writing on 
miscellaneous subjects and selling his work to any periodical that will take it. 


QUESTION. — ‘Our three protagonists, after a preliminary canter, soon got down 
to the subject in hand.” My dictionary does not give a figurative meaning for 
the word canter, which it obviously has in this sentence. Could you explain 
it for me? 
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ANSWER.—In the literal sense a preliminary canter is a short, easy run given 
to a horse before the more strenuous exertion of a race. Used metaphorically, 
the expression means a preliminary “try-out’ or practice before one settles down 
seriously to the matter in hand. 


QUESTION.—“The Federal Government issued on June 22nd, 1956, its second 
economic programme.’ Is the word-order in this sentence correct? I have 
always been taught by my teachers that no adverb or adverbial phrase should 
be placed between predicate and object. 

ANSWER.- The sentence you quote is quite correct, though the adverb phrase 
could equally well be placed at the beginning or the end. The various positions 
involve rather subtle shades of emphasis. Here are three other sentences of 
the same type: ‘He took from his pocket a cigarette case’, “They noticed in the 
doorway two men’, ‘She placed on the table a small parcel’. Generally speaking, 
medial position of the adverbial phrase makes it almost parenthetic and therefore 
gives it less prominence or emphasis than would front- or end-position. 

As regards the rule you have learned, we must, | think, make a distinction on 
the one hand between simple adverbs and adverbial phrases and on the other 
between an object that is a noun or pronoun (plus qualifying or dependent 
words) and an object that is a clause. With the noun or pronoun object your 
le 1s generally sound where simple adverbs are concerned, though, as will be 
apparent from the examples given above, not so sound for adverbial phrases. 
You will not be wrong, however, in avoiding the interposition of the adverbial 
phrase between the verb and its object, and you might be well advised to avoid 
it until you are familiar enough with the niceties of English usage to know which 
may be so placed and which may not. Where the object is a clause not only 
phrases but even simple adverbs often come between it and its verb: e.g. I 
understand now what you mean. We saw then where we had gone wrong. He 
said last night that ne did not intend coming. 


rl 


QUESTION. --Is there any difference of meaning and use between the words 
flat, apartment and tenement, and if so, what? 

ANSWER. Apartment (or more usually the plural apartments) is generally 
applied to a room or a set of rooms in a house, let by the householder ready- 
furnished at a weekly rental but still regarded as essentially part of his house. 
The word is not much used in ordinary spoken English. An advertisement may 
announce ‘Apartments to Let’ but a person would generally say that he was 
living in rooms’. 

A flat is a self-contained set of rooms (living room, bedroom(s), kitchen, 
bathroom, &c.), usually all on the same floor, in a larger building. In the bigger 
cities there are large blocks of flats, and of recent years former medium-sized 
middle-class houses have been converted into three or four flats, while a care- 
taker may have a flat over a shop or a block of offices. In each case the flat is 
an independent dwelling, the tenancy of which has no connection with that of 
any other flat in the same block. It may be added also that though there are 
such things as furnished flats, most flats are let unfurnished, just as most 
houses are. 

Tenement at one time meant no more than a dwelling-house of any kind, 
irrespective of size or social status. Thus in R. L. Stevenson’s story The Suicide 
Club one of the characters says that his father left him a small fortune ‘together 
with the very eligible tenement which I now occupy’. Today, however, when 
the word is used (which is not very often) it refers to a large and rather drab 
block of flats in the poorer parts of a large city, built some fifty or sixty years 
ago to house working-class families. 
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QUESTION. Spanish-speaking students have the habit) when writing their own 
tongue of splitting words when there is no room for the complete word at 
the end of a line. In Spanish it 


s, of course, very easy and natural to write 
co-llar; pue-blo; re-des (the plural of red (net)). I keep telling my classes that 
they must learn to waste space at the end of their lines when writing English; 
that syllabication in English is a highly difficult process requiring a knowledge 
of philology and phonetics, but all this, alas! ts of no avail. They persist in 
splitting (and oh, how I wish it were infinitives!). My more advanced students 
have now asked me for practical, comprehensive rules to follow in this matter 
Could you please help me through your question box? 
ANSWER As so often with English, ‘practical’ rules are rarely ‘comprehensive’, 
and vice versa. The division of English words is indeed a somewhat complicated 
affair, and it is doubtful whether foreign students of I nglish, even advanced 
will ever need to go into it very thoroughly 

In writing and typing, foreign students are well advised to avoid dividing 
words as far as possible, since this is what English people themselves tend 
very wisely to do 

Certain quite interesting tendencies emerge, however, from a study of the 
instructions officially issued to printers. What follows is an attempt to extract 
a few general principles from one set of these (the Rules for Compositors and 
Readers at the University Press, Oxford), and it should be noted that one 
‘principle’ often conflicts with another hence the ordinary English person’s 
as well as the non-English person’s, dilemma 

1. Divide after a vowel, before a consonant. But -ing should be ‘taken over 
i 


1 present participles, e.g., divid-ing, though not when two pronounced con 
sonants precede, as in trick-ling, doubtless due to 
Put the hyphe n between consonants whenever two different consonant letters 

representing two consonant sounds, come together, as in splen-dour; also 
whenever two same letters, representing a single consonant sound, come 
together, as in forget-ting 

3. The part of the word left at the end of the line should suggest the part 
commencing the next line. Thus starva-tion in preference to star-vation. This 
might be termed the etymological principle, and doubtless explains such 
apparent exceptions to 1. as pun-ish, tnter-est, origin-ally, which are. the 
recommended divisions. Notice Puritan-ism but Catholi-cism. Notice that 
criti- Suggests criticism, whereas critic- suggests critical(ly). Etymology ts most 
often a safe guide in words derived from Greek, such as atmo-sphere, bio-graphy 
micro-scope, philo-sophy, tele-phone 
Even for printers, Dr Henry Bradley, one of the editors of the great Oxford 


Dictionary, recommended the avoidance of some of the above divisions, and 


many others, saying ‘even the divisions noted as preferable are not free from 
objection’. 

Not all printers have the same instructions to follow, and in many words 
usage will certainly be found to vary. It therefore cannot matter very much if 
individual writers also vary. Still, the obvious advice to give is: avoid dividing 
words as far as possible 


QUESTION. | much appreciate the article on ‘//ave got as a substitute for Have 
(7.L.7.. Summer, 1954); but now when must [I use Aave and when have got u 
my writings? 

ANSWER. [t depends on the general style of the writing. In letters or informal 
articles where a more or less conversational style is adopted have got would 
be appropriate if it would be used in spoken English. In the kind of writing 
where a more formal style is called for (e.g. critical essays, academic treatise 
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serious magazine articles, &c.) have is to be preferred. In cases of doubt, use 
ave; at least it will never be incorrect. 


JUESTION.~ In Helen Thomas’s World without End (1931) occurs the sentence 
\ll this had to be done very quickly, so that the oven should not get cool before 
ery loaf was in’. What happens in the subordinate clause if the whole sentence 
turned into the present? *All this has to be done very quickly, so that the oven 
ll not get cool... .? But will is indicative, not subjunctive. 

NSWER. Strictly speaking, should not get cool should become shall not get 

gol, though in fact we should probably say will not get cool. To go into all 


he intricacies of will and shall would require a lengthy article. Broadly, how- 
ver, We may say that so that it shall not get cool expresses purpose or intention, 
hereas so that it will not get cool expresses a notion almost akin to result; 
1¢ speaker looks forward and thinks of his purpose as actually achieved. In 
1¢ past tense it would be quite possible to say would nor get cool, &c., with 
i¢ same distinction of meaning. It ts to be noted that after such words or 
hrases as lest, in case, in order that, which can express only purpose, shall 
ind should are the only possible forms; will and would are out of the question. 
The reason why we tend to prefer should in the past but wi// in the present is, 
| think, a psychological, not a grammatical one. When we look back it is the 
fact expressed in the main clause that looms largest in our mind; the other is 
hought of as the purpose. In the present, when we look forward, it is the end 
it is Our main concern; we think of what the state of affairs will be (we hope) 
sa result of what we are doing. Cf. J put some oil on the hinge so that it should 
squeak (the speaker pictures himself oiling the hinge). / am putting some oil 
on the hinge so that it will not squeak (the speaker is imagining the door without 
1¢ squeak when he has finished the oiling) 


QUISTION. What is ihe correct passive form of the following sentence? *He 
let the sea rock his long, skinny body’. It sounds quite correct to me to say 
He let his long, skinny body be rocked by the sea’, but can I say ‘His long 
kinny body was let rock by the sea’ o1 must I say ‘was let to rock’? I try to 
take as models such sentences as The opportunity was let slip, One remark let 
fall by the boy .. .; but | cannot draw any definite conclusions. 
ANSWER The only acceptable passive form of this particular sentence is the 
one which sounds quite correct to you: He let his long, skinny body be rocked 
hy the sea. The reason why you cannot draw any definite conclusions from the 
inalogies you cite is that they are not really analogies at all. You will notice 
that in these the infinitives are intransitive, whereas in the sentence with which 
you are concerned you have a transitive infinitive. Now in transposing from 
the active to the passive voice the object of the active normally becomes the 
ibject of the passive (The boy broke the window The window was broken by 
the boy). In sentences of the type you give where, in the active form, the object 
of /et is a noun or a pronoun plus an intransitive infinitive, the noun or pronoun 
becomes the subject of the passive and no further complication enters in: e.g. 
The boy let aremark fall A remark was let fall by the boy. We let the opportunity 
p The opportunity was let slip. They let the prisoner go -The prisoner was 
{go 
In sentences where the infinitive is transitive we have two objects: there ts 
he object of the infinitive itself, but at the same time the ‘subject’ word of the 
cusative plus infinitive construction is also felt to be an object of Jet, just as 
is with an intransitive infinitive. The question therefore arises, in transposing 
such a sentence into the passive which of these objects do we make the new 
ibject? Or in other words, do we make /et passive or do we make the infinitive 
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passive? The answer is, [ think, that it depends on which is felt most strongly 
to be the object: i.e. which is most affected by the ‘letting’. In the sentence you 
quote it is his body, so the passive form becomes He fet his body be rocked bj 
the sea. On the other hand, in such a sentence as He let the children use his 
typewriter we are not so much concerned with what happened to the typewriter; 
rather we wish to say that he conferred some favour on the children, so the 
passive form would be The children were let use his typewriter. It should, however, 
be said that except in a few cases like those given at the end of the previous 
paragraph, the passive voice of /et is felt to be very awkward and most English 
people would use were allowed or were permitted instead. 


QUESTION. —I have seen both fo and with used as prepositions after the verb 
compare. Which is considered the more correct? 

ANSWER.—Both are correct, according to the meaning of compare. When 
to compare means ‘to draw a parallel between two things’ the correct preposition 
is to: e.g. ‘Jaques (in Shakespeare’s As You Like It) compared the world to a 
stage’. When the word connotes difference as well as likeness with is used 
e.g. “You have only to compare this method with the other to see which is the 
more economical’. Because the stress is usually on difference and not resem- 
blance, we say in comparison ith, not in comparison to. 


QUESTION.—Is there any rule for the inversion of subject and verb after direct 
speech (e.g. said John, replied Uncle as contrasted with John said, Uncle replied, 
&c.) or is it only a matter of style and taste? 

ANSWER.— For a discussion of this point you might refer to F. T. Wood “Subject- 
Verb Inversion in Modern English’ in the Swedish philological journal Moderna 
Sprak (Malmo) for February, 1956. There is no hard and fast rule; one presumes 
that a writer uses spontaneously whichever seems most natural to him in a 
particular sentence. A study of the dialogue in novels and stories, however, 
suggests that there is a tendency to employ the normal Subject-Verb order 
when the speaker is one whom we should expect, either from the context or 
because he has already been identified for us in the previous sentence, and 
that the inverted form (Verb-Subject) is more usual when the speaker is not 
one for whom we are already prepared and whose identity must therefore be 
impressed upon our minds. 

Incidentally it should be noted that the inverted form is used only when it 
follows the direct speech. Of recent years a practice has grown up in a certain 
type of English newspaper of using it when it precedes the reported words 
(e.g. Said the headmaster, Mr T. P. Shaw, ‘We are all very proud of Derek's 
achievement’) but this is not generally recognized as good English style and 
foreign students of English are advised not to copy it. 


QUFSTION.—‘He put some chalk on the patch so that it would not stick to the 
inside of the tyre’. What is the meaning of would in this sentence: habit, 
persistence, inevitability, or what? Could the sentence not be re-written using 
should or might in place of would? 

ANSWER.—The first part of your question (the difference between would stich 
and should stick) is partly answered in the reply to an earlier question in the 
present number. Would and should are, of course, the past tenses of will and 
shall respectively. 

The auxiliary will is expressive cither of the future tense when used in the 
second or third person, or, in all three persons, of what we may call ‘subjective 
volition’ in that it denotes the will, design, determination, &c., of the subject 
when applied to people (//Jo/m will carry that bag for you. We will meet you 
at the railway station) and when of things some property, quality or characteristic 
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lich governs their behaviour as the will does that of a human being (e.g. A 
ce of wood will float in water. Stainless steel will not rust). Shall, in the second 
and third persons, expresses what may be called ‘objective volition’; it denotes 
t the will of the subject but the will, desire, intention, determination, &c., of 
the speaker with regard to the subject (Zhou shalt not kill. He shall not enter 
this house again). Hence so that it would not stick thinks of the patch behaving 
1a Certain way in certain circumstances; so that it should not stick thinks rather 
f the person who is doing the repair taking measures to ensure that the patch 
behaves as he wishes it to; so that it might not stick thinks of the conditions or 
the situation, created by the action of the repairer, depriving the patch of the 
power of sticking. 
It may be added that the point is of academic interest only; for all practical 
purposes the three constructions amount to the same. 


QUESTION.—-I understand there are several ways of asking a question in the 
second person when it relates to the future. For example: (i) Will you go abroad 
next month? (ii) Shall you go abroad next month? (iii) Are you going abroad 
next month? (iv) Will you be going abroad next month? I believe the fourth 
is the most idiomatic and usual, since the first is more of a request than a query, 
the second is not much used in modern English and the third is somewhat 
blunt. Am I right? 

ANSWER.—First as regards will and shall. Shall you? is still heard, perhaps 
more in the north of England than in the south, but the more general tendency 
is to use will you? (See F. T. Wood. ‘Shall you? or Will vou? Second Person 
Juestions Relating to the Future’ in English Studies. Amsterdam. February, 
1951). It is true that this could also be a request, but the context or the circum- 
stances will usually make clear which ts intended, and in some sentences any 
idea of a request is ruled out by the very nature of the question: e.g. Will you 
be twenty-one on your next birthday? Will you? may also inquire as to intention, 
as in such sentences as Will you be in to tea? but in many questions of this type 
futurity is felt to be dependent to some extent on intention, so again there is 
no real ambiguity. 

As to are you going? and will you be going?, the former inquires about present 
plans for the future, the latter asks one to project one’s mind into the future 
and say what the position will be then. I do not think that many people would 
feel that are you going? was ‘somewhat blunt’. It perhaps suggests a more direct 
interest in the answer, where will you be going? is more casual and is often used 
to lead up to a further question or a request: e.g. Will you be seeing Mr Smith 
today? If so, perhaps you would give him a message for me. Will you be needing 
the car this afternoon? If not I should like to borrow it. 


QUESTION.—I am quite familiar with the distinction between the two kinds of 
conditional clauses, one using the subjunctive (Uf George were here he could 
answer this question —implying that he is not here) and the other using the 
indicative (If George was at home yesterday he would hear the news —implying 
that he may or may not have been at home). What puzzles me is the use of 
would in the main clause ef the second sentence. Could not the same idea be 
conveyed by using the indicative heard (i.e. a past activity if he was at home)? 
ANSWER. No. The indicative expresses a fact which is certainly true if the 
condition is fulfilled (/f anyone disagreed with him he lost his temper). Would 
is used when the statement is an inference or a supposition, not an established 
fact. After all, we cannot be absolutely sure that George heard the news, even 
though he was at home. We get a similar use of will when, on hearing the 
telephone bell ring, we exclaim, ‘That will be Aunt Edith’. 
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QUESTION.—In Oxford Progressive English for Adult Learners, Book I, page 95, 
there is a very good practical explanation of the structural words ago, since an 
for, together with the idiomatic uses of the Present Perfect with since and fo 
In the illustrative examples, however (given below), the last two sentences do 
not seem to me to agree with the rules laid down. 

‘It is now six o’clock. Mr Smith is closing his shop. His shop was open fo 
four hours this morning. How long has it been open this afternoon? It ha 
been open for four hours. It has been open since two o'clock.’ 

When these words are said the shop is already closed, so surely these last 
two sentences do not express something begun in the past and still continuing 
but rather something that has just taken place and is now finished. If this is 
so then it would seem that we must distinguish two uses of the present perfect 
with for and since: (a) when it means something begun in the past and still 
going on, and (4) when it means a past activity which has just been completed 
1 should like your comments on this. 

ANSWER.— First, is the shop already closed? We are told ‘Mr Smith is closin 

his shop’, not that he has closed it, so presumably the last two sentences are 
supposed to be spoken while the process of closing is still going on, not after 
it is completed. (We may think of the process of closing as including, perhaps, 
clearing certain things from the counter, locking up cupboards and drawers 
pulling down the blinds, &c., and finally locking the door, all of which would 
take some few minutes). If this is so and the shop is still not actually closed 
then the two sentences in question do not constitute a violation of the rule 

Secondly, if we assume that the shop is already closed it might be difficult 
to justify the use of the present perfect in the last sentence (though see below) 
but it would not preclude this tense with for. I have worked for twelve hou 
on end does not necessarily mean that I am still working or even that I have 
only just finished. It may relate to a time in my earlier life— some years back 
The point about the perfect is that it refers to an activity or occurrence that 
falls within a period of time that is not yet past—in the example just given the 

speaker’s life-time. In the sentence from your quotation the moment of speaking 
(six o’clock) is evidently regarded as being still afternoon, not evening. 

As to your suggested distinction, I think I should modify it slightly as follows 
(a) An activity ‘or a situation continuing from the past up to the moment of 
speaking. Whether or not it is likely to continue into the future is immaterial 
I have lived in this house for ten years could be said by someone just as he was 
moving out as well as by someone who had no thought of moving. (b) A com- 
pleted activity or occurrence (not necessarily just completed) which falls a 
some point within a period extending from the present moment back into the 
past, and therefore in a sense is to be regarded as an extended present: Man) 
wars were fought in the nineteenth century (the nineteenth century is past) but 
Two world wars have been fought during this century or since the beginning of 
the present century. Thus The shop has been open since two o'clock might mean 
(as it certainly does in your quetation and as it generally would in such sentences) 
for the whole period between two o’clock and the present moment, or (it) for 
some time, perhaps only half an hour, within that period. Cf. J have worke: 
for only three weeks since Christmas. 
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ENGLISH THROUGH ADVENTURE. A. J. Glover. 206 pages. 
Dent. 3s. 6d. 


The opening paragraphs of the preface give a clear impression of the nature 
ind purpose of this book: 

‘This is a language text-book consisting of twenty-four prose passages on a 

iriety of subjects (with the stress on adventure), selected from books that 
appeal to the young and the young-in-spirit. After each passage ten exercises 

e set, for (a) home pupils aged about 14 to 15. and (5) pupils abroad taking 
one or other of the General Certificate of Education (Overseas) English Language 
papers (or the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate Examination) the following 
year. In addition, schools abroad, with English as the first foreign language, 
should find the book useful for the age-group 16 to 18. 

‘My main purpose in compiling this book has been to make the Précis an 
ntegral part of the work in English. A précis passage completely isolated from 
is context can be painfully tedious, as pupils and teachers know only too well, 

hereas it should be not alone an essential and valuable exercise in selection, 

oportion, and condensation, but an enjoyable one as well. I have tried out 
these passages with a reliable range of pupils and now feel confident in offering 
them to a wider “‘school’’.’ 

The majority of the passages are taken from the works of writers of the 
19th or of the 20th Century. For example, we find extracts from the works 
‘f writers such as Dickens, Poe, Oscar Wilde, Conan Doyle, Stevenson, Conrad, 
Priestley, Lytton Strachey and Somerset Maugham, to name only nine of the 24 
represented. Very recent adventures or achievements are to be fouhd in passages 
taken from ‘The Ascent of Everest’ by Sir John Hunt, ‘The Wooden Horse’ 
by Eric Williams, ‘The Dam Busters’ by Paul Brickhill, and ‘The Kon Tiki 
Expedition’ by Thor Heyerdahl. The extracts for reading consist of from three 
to five pages and the questions are designed to test the students’ knowledge of 
the meaning of words and expressions, of analysis and grammar. There are 
summaries of various passages to be written and, further, there are questions 
on composition. 

he tests will be found useful. It is a pity that on page 64, in test number 5, 
the word ‘inflammable’ is indicated in such a manner that the student will 
leceive the impression that it means uninflammable, unless carefully guided by 
the teacher, but in general the exercises seem to be sound enough. Possibly 
the teacher may consider some of them too difficult for his class and would be 
wise to leave them out or to give help in answering them 


EXERCISES IN CRITICISM. S. H. Burton. 103 pages. Longmans. 


5s. 


his book is intended for English students in the Sixth Form or early University 
Stages but may well prove useful to the foreign university student who is 
specializing in English. 
The author’s preface gives a fair exposition of the aims and nature of the work 
‘This book for the beginner in Advanced English studies provides 
practice material of three distinct kinds, corresponding to the three basic 
skills which should be acquired at this stage: 
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Many of the exercises are on related themes, and much of the material 
is modern. Bad verse and prose are included, side by side with the good, 
and I have borne in mind that variety is welcome both to the teacher and ( 


We will quote a few examples to illustrate the choice of passages and the 
nature of questions asked. Students are requested to rewrite passages from 
Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’, Sir John Mandeville’s ‘The Voiage and Travaile’ 


similarities and any differences, and later to compare and contrast ‘The Poplat 
Field’ by Cowper and ‘Binsey Poplars’ by Gerard Manley Hopkins. There is 
a similar exercise to be done with Auden’s ‘Night Mail’ and Spender’s ‘The 
Express’. To Robert Frost’s poem ‘Misgiving’ are appended the following 
questions: 


these questions: 


RIGH 
1956. 10s. 6d. 


Authors proffering guidance in the right and wrong use of English words have 
a special need of tact. Ignorant or careless users must be gently wooed from 
















































. The ability to read carefully and to grasp the essential points ir 
thought of some complexity, expressed with some sophistication of 
style. | 


The attainment of fluency in the translation of the older writers, thus 
gaining familiarity with archaic idiom, construction, and vocabulary, 
and receiving invaluable practice in the writing of clear, precise and | 
sensitive English prose through the stimulus and discipline of trans- 


lation. 
The building of a solid foundation of critical method through regular | 
practice in criticism, both of verse and prose, leading to a thorough 
understanding of the functional approach to the problem of style 


pupil’. 


John Fortescue’s ‘The Governance of England’ in modern English 
They are told to compare extracts from Johnson’s ‘The Vanity of | 
Wishes’ and Warton’s ‘The Progress of Discontent’ bringing out any 


State clearly in your own words what is described in the first three 
verses of this poem. 

By a careful explanation of the last verse, show that the first three are 
allegorical. 

Comment upon the apparently casual tone of this poem. 

a prose passage taken from The Times of 28 August, 1954, we find 


Explain the meaning of the following as used in the passage: (i) 
recondite; (ii) these questions are not academic; (iii) assiduously; 
(iv) motley editions; (v) a uniform set; (vi) will not jib at; (vii) debit 
the difference to the promise of completeness; (viii) a drug on the 
market; (ix) the leaven for the future; (x) alienating. 

Explain in your own words the difficulties facing: (i) the publisher, 
and (ii) the buyer of collected editions. 

What does the writer of this passage say are the motives of the buye! 
of collected editions? 

Describe in your own words the other kind of book-buyer mentioned 
here. 

Rephrase the alternative definitions of a collected edition. Which of 
these definitions do you think the writer of the passage favours? 


rT WORD, WRONG WORD. V. H. Collins. Longmans, 


ot scolded or scoffed out of it. Censoriousness antagonizes; querulou 
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ness repels. Prejudice must be restrained and genial; pedantry must ‘slip into 
something comfortable’. 

The reviews in E.L.T. of Mr Collins’s second book on synonyms tempered 
his warm recommendation with regret that there was ‘less descriptive and more 
prescriptive comment’ than in the first book of the series. In this concluding 
book, too, Mr Collins is at times more arbitrary and dogmatic than tolerant or 
persuasive, where freedom of choice seems permissible. But he has publicly 

odified, and if necessary recanted, opinions expressed in the two previous 
books’; so that whatever in this third book may provoke disagreement does not 
necessarily represent his final thoughts. 

Disagreement there cannot but be in many matters of personal preference. 
More rarely may Mr Collins be challenged on a point of accuracy or argument. 
The approvingly quoted pronouncement by Treble and Vallins on the possibility 
of more than two alternatives—The etymology of the word says no; but sound 
isage Says yes’—surely begs the question with this adjective. ‘Agreed’ for 
‘erred’ in the Calverley quotation on page 14 is obviously a printer’s error, 
and hasty revision no doubt explains the presence of the anacoluthon in this 
ungainly sentence on page 147: ‘Nevertheless the habit has become so fixed and 
widespread that a writer or typist, if he or she has been so sensible as not to 
insert a comma, the printer, directly an adverb or adverbial phrase comes 
before him to be set, especially at the beginning of a sentence, will almost 
automatically jab down one!’. When, on page 143, Mr Collins speaks of ‘a 
practice in punctuation, which is today running riot not only in journalism but 
also in every type of prose writing’, one wonders whether the omission of 
‘other’ before ‘type’ is an accident, an inconsistency (page 16: ‘Smith was more 
venerous than any other man he had known’), or a deliberate dig at a profession 
that often furnishes material for his disapproval. 

‘The ordinary small leather or cloth hand-bag carried mostly by men but 
sometimes in these cays by women is called a brief-bag. . . . It was also called 
a deed-case’ (and it is distinguished from an attaché-case). Evidently the familiar 
brief-case is referred to; but the word is not mentioned, even in reprobation. 

A new edition of this book, or a combined volume of all three in the set, 
can be confidently expected to appear before long; and with the careful recon- 
sideration that the author may be depended on to give to certain details and 
judgments his work is likely to become the accepted guide of those who weigh 
apparent synonyms before making their choice. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. (Fourth Edition) 
Daniel Jones. 223 pages. Boards. Cambridge University Press 
1956. 12s. 6d. 


This latest edition of ‘The Pronunciation of English’ is perhaps as much an 
advance on the third edition as the third was on its predecessors. It is hoped 
to review it fully in a later issue of E.L.T. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. Ministry of Education. Pamphlet 
No. 29. 112 pages. H.M.S.O. 1956. 3s. 


A brief yet full and clear survey of the present state of Modern Language studies 
in Great Britain, together with suggestions for organization and teaching in 
both schools and institutions for further education. No mention is made 
specifically of the teaching of English as a foreign language, since the book is 
concerned with those languages which are foreign to I nglish-speaking students; 
but the observations on method and on use of materials are of universal applica- 
tion, and the chapter on ‘Modern Languages and Further Education’ contains 
invaluable advice both for teachers of adults and for adult pupils themselves 


ODHAMS CONDENSED BOOKS 


These books are a new series produced by Odhams Press at prices varying between 
6s. 6d. and 6s. 9d. Each volume contains condensed versions of four recent o1 
contemporary works, mainly novels and books of travel, adventure or discovery 
Each of the works is reduced to a length of between 100 and 150 pages, and 
photographic illustrations from some of the originals are included. 

The list of tithes includes works by both British and American authors 
Examples are Children of the Archbishop by Norman Collins and Treasure 
Diving Holidays by Jane and Barney Crile. The abridgements of episodic 
works are, perhaps inevitably, more successful than those of novels but the 
series may provide foreign students at advanced level with a useful range of 
inexpensive supplementary reading matter. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS. G. ¢ 
Rosser. 160 pages. University of London Press. 1956. Limp, 
3s. 6d. Boards, 4s. 6d. 


A collection of 45 prose and nine verse extracts with exercises for comprehension 
work, followed by ten shorter and nine longer passages for précis practice, 
without notes. The passages for comprehension are most of them sufficiently 
universal in their content to be suitable for students in overseas countries at 
advanced level. G.C.E. candidates would find them useful, though the teacher 
would have to devise a system of grading, since their standard of difficulty 
varies and the arrangement from this point of view is not progressive. 


MANUALE DI FONETICA INGLESE. D. Plant. 310 pages. 
Giuffre, Milan. 1956. 1,000 lire. 


A comprehensive manual on a subject on which there are as yet few published 
works in Italy, with a useful bibliography and an equally useful index. The 
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uthor pays special attention to those sounds which Italians, owing to the nature 
of their own spoken language may find particularly difficult. 

The book is strictly a manual on the speech sounds of English. Although 
there is a chapter on stress and intonation, the main weight of the book is on 
he teaching of individual sounds. 

For future editions it would be wise to check the phonetic transcriptions 
once more. A mistaken transcription of germ on page 79 caught the eye. 


THE ESSENCE OF PRECIS. A. Hossack. 99 pages. Methuen. 
Without answers, 3s. 6d. With answers, 4s. 6d. 


\ useful manual for overseas candidates for G.C.E. English Language and 
similar papers. It attacks the problem of précis writing in four preparatory 
chapters, then gives 26 full-length passages of modern English for précis, with 
leading questions at the end of each passage to guide the student. A final 
chapter deals with conventions. The edition with answers is perhaps advisable 
for overseas use. Model précis are not given in the answers, which very sensibly 
and far more usefully give synopses. 


THE APPLE CART. Bernard Shaw. With an introduction and 
notes by A. C. Ward. 159 pages. Longmans. Sd. 


[his book contains Bernard Shaw’s well-known political extravaganza, including 
the author’s preface. Then come Mr Ward’s ‘introductions’ to the Works of 
Bernard Shaw and to The Apple Cart; the first gives a brief but very informative 
impression of the dramatist’s life and ideas, the second is a very revealing 
exposition of the background against which The Apple Cart was written and 
of the thoughts which are developed in it. Lastly come notes ‘on the text of 
Shaw’s preface and of the play; they contain explanations of difficult words 
and less familiar idiomatic expressions and of references to history and | nglish 
customs and institutions; for example on page 128 we find under 3 (indicating 
page three of the preface) explanations of ‘in cold blood’, ‘urbane’ and 
‘recalcitrant’, on page 144, under 38 (indicating page 38 of the play) are notes 
on ‘scapegoat’, ‘electioneering’, ‘a Trade Union seat’, ‘Hydro-Electric’, “throw 
me over’, ‘sacked’. This work should prove very useful to the foreign student 
of Shaw. 


THE WINTER’S TALE. Shakespeare. Edited by S. L. Bethell. 
256 pages. O.U.P. 7s. 


his is the sixteenth play to appear in the New Clarendon Shakespeare. This 
series has been produced in very attractive dark blue buckram cloth covers 
with gold lettering and aims at making Shakespeare’s texts more easily intelligible 
and more entertaining for the less expert reader. 

At the foot of each page of text will be found observations on words and 
phrases which can be explained reasonably briefly. Longer notes follow the 
text of the play. The explanations given have been devised to help those who 
are reading Shakespeare for the first time. 

In addition, there are comments on the background and inner meaning of 
the play and on the principal characters. 

This edition should prove both useful and interesting to the overseas student 
of Shakespeare. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE, 1400-1900. Edited by 
Eirian James. 206 pages. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


It is intended to publish a full review of this book in a future number. 

This anthology gives the texts of sixty extracts from English prose writers, 
from Sir Thomas Malory to Samuel Butler; these extracts may be heard, read 
by senior members of the University of Cambridge, on records issued by the 
Department of Recorded Sound, The British Council (Albion House, 59 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1). 

The texts have been carefully prepared for publication, in some cases spelling 
and punctuation have been modernized, and cuts have been scrupulously 
indicated. They are followed by commentaries on the works from which they 
are taken and on the authors. There is a useful glossary and a list of the most 
accessible editions of the books mentioned. : 


Filmstrip Reviews 
Some General Observations 


It is evident that all teachers are by no means in agreement when it comes to 
expressing their views on audio-visual aids in the classroom. However, the 
tape recorder, the gramophone and the wall chart are probably considered to 
have their uses, to some extent, in certain circumstances by the great majority 
of language teachers. The use of films is more controversial and where language 
work is concerned, many would doubt very much whether a moving film could 
perform anything that would not be better done by means of good pictures 
The motion picture enthusiast would claim that the film arouses greater interest 
and that therefore its use causes a deeper impression to be made on the mind 
of the student. The filmstrip possesses many of the advantages of the moving 
film without having that obvious drawback, the rapid rushing on to a fresh 
picture before the former one has made the required impression. Moreove! 
we find that film projectors are simpler to work and the strips are cheaper to 
purchase when we compare the former with film projectors and the latter with 
films. The filmstrip should be regarded as a compromise between the moving 
picture with its disconcerting rush on to the next impression and the wall chart 
with its complete immobility. There is the psychological advantage that the 
projected strip makes the student think of a moving film even if it is not one 
The classroom becomes somewhat more like a cinema and flagging attention is 
likely to be revived. When we compare the use of the filmstrip with that of the 
wall picture we find that the former effects both an economy of space and, as 
far as the actual period of the class is concerned, one of time. However, there 
are few who would advocate the displacement of the wall chart where elementa 

classes are concerned. When we come to the study of Literature, it is obvious 
that the well devised film has great advantages Over more static types of illus- 
tration. It is, in consequence, an important point to decide just when one type 
of image should replace the other. A certain linguistic basis should have been 
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laid before we introduce the flashing movement of the projector which will 
prove a stimulus to the reproduction exercise, the oral description or the 
exercise Of narrative powers in the foreign tongue. In the intermediate stages 
the filmstrip should be prepared with careful forethought and its aim should 
be linguistic. Insufficient attention has hitherto been paid to the possibilities 
of the film in the earlier intermediate stages, and a great deal more could be 
done than has hitherto been achieved. The most that could be said is that some 
filmstrips could be used as powerful aids to the enjoyment of some of the simpli- 
fied readers which have appeared; provided that the teacher is prepared to give 
careful consideration to the connection between the text and the projected 
illustrations while bearing in mind the linguistic limitations of his pupils. The 
series of frames may well provide half an hour’s amusement but is unlikely to 
prove very profitable unless it is accompanied by a very carefully planned 
commentary. The booklets provided with many strips will help but it should 
be observed that the teacher alone knows his class, the conditions in which it 
is working and the limits of its powers of comprehension and absorption of 
freshly presented material. The filmstrip does not offer an easy ready-made 
lesson, its efficient use demands a very considerable contribution from the 
teacher’s powers of improvization and ingenuity. 

In general, it would be unwise to introduce a story by means of a filmstrip 
although it would be rash to state categorically that this could never be done. 
\fter the story has been read, the illustration of its salient features by means 
of the filmstrip projector will do much to stimulate interest and to ward off any 
dullness that might be felt to attend revision of material previously dealt with. 
Several strips have been made to accompany well-known stories many of which 
exist in simplified versions. 

All the filmstrips mentioned below are produced by Education Productions 
Limited. The address of the Head Office of this organization is Bradford Road, 
East Ardsley, Wakeiield, Yorkshire, and there is another office at 17 Denbigh 
Street, London, S.W.1. There are booklets containing notes for use with each 
of these filmstrips. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE by William Shakespeare. Film- 
strip No. 5171. 26 frames. 15s. 


This provides an attractive series of pictures which should be shown only after 
the text has been studied in class. The teacher who attempted to introduce 
the story of the play by means of these illustrations would run into serious 
difficulties. Seven of the frames deal with the famous Trial Scene. The general 
impression tends to be a little static. 

The producer very sensibly eliminated the minor characters when he planned 
this strip taken from the film made by the Elysée-Films of Paris. The greater 
number of the pictures were taken in Venice 


ROBINSON CRUSOE by Daniel Defoe. Filmstrip No. 5167. 
34 frames. 15s. 


The pictures have been well chosen and form an interesting series which possibly 
could supply the teacher with material for a carefully prepared narrative to be 
related without a previous knowledge of the text having been acquired by the 
class. The pictures are good and the connection between them can easily be 
made clear. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL by Charles Dickens. Filmstrip No. 
6020. 26 frames. 15s. 


The notes are by Ernest J. Tytler and the pictures are stills taken from the film 
‘Scrooge’ by permission of Renown Pictures Corporation Limited. 

Thanks to a careful selection of extracts the narrative is well related. The 
pictures are interesting and attractive. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS by Charles Dickens. Filmstrip No. 
5043. An Ernest J. Tytler production. 46 frames. 15s. 


When this is shown it is essential that pupils should have acquired a previous 
knowledge of the book. The pictures are good and convey a truly Dickensian 
impression; they have been taken from the film ‘The Pickwick Papers’ of 
Renown Pictures Corporation Limited. 

The problems to be faced have been admirably summed up in the foreword 
of the accompanying booklet: 

‘It may be interesting to know that many attempts have been made in 
the past to film ‘Pickwick Papers’, but they all had to be abandoned in 
the face of the enormous difficulties involved. For instance, Charles Dickens 
introduced ninety-six characters into his story. So large a cast in a film 
designed to run for one hundred and twenty minutes would be financially 

and physically impossible. Then again, the novel has no plot in the accepted 
sense of the term, but is a series of events and episodes. What may make 
amusing reading might be merely ridiculous when presented visually. In 
spite of these and numerous technical difficulties, Mr Noel Langley, an 
ardent lover of Dickens, and who wrote the script, has succeeded in giving 
us both the atmosphere and spirit of the Dickens story’. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS by Thomas Hughes. Filmstrip 
No. 5003. This is an Ernest J. Tytler production. 46 frames. 
15s. 


The pictures are good and give a clear impression of life in a Nineteenth- 
Century public school. The choice of material for frames has made it reasonably 
easy for the teacher to pass from one to the next with the help of the narrative 
provided in the accompanying booklet 


MOBY DICK by Herman Melville. Filmstrip No. 5173. 44 
frames. 15s. 


This filmstrip is based on a popular story which should be read before the 
pictures are shown to a class. At times one has the feeling of a rather static 
series of pictures but the accompanying notes will give help in enabling the 
teacher to supply a much needed enlightening narrative 


The following is a note on simplified editions of some of the stories illustrated 
by these filmstrips: 
The Merchant of Venice. 
The Oxford English Course Supplementary Readers (adapted from Lamb), 
Stage D (for the Fifth or Sixth Form). O.U.P. 7d. 
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Tales Retold for Easy Reading (Second Series). 

The Stories of Shakespeare’s Plays, Volume I, containing The Merchant of 
Venice, Macbeth, The Tempest, Hamlet and King Lear (for the Fifth or 
Sixth Year). O.U.P. 1s. 6d. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Longmans Simplified English Series (The 
Merchant of Venice is on pages 91 to 110). Longmans. 2s. 10d. 


Stories to Remember in Simple English. 

Six Tales from Shakespeare (The Merchant of Venice, The Taming of the 
Shrew, The Tempest, Julius Caesar, King Lear, Macbeth). Macmillan. 
ls. 8d. 


Robinson Crusoe. The New Method Supplementary Readers. Stage 3. 
(Vocabulary about 1,000 words). Longmans. 1s. 2d. 


A Christmas Carol. Tales Retold for Easy Reading. First Series (for the 
Fourth or Fifth Year). O.U.P. 1s. 6d. 


Tor Brown’s Schooldays. The New Method Supplementary Readers. Stage 
4. (Vocabulary about 1,400 words). Longmans. 2s. 8d. 


Episodes from Tom Brown’s Schooldays (partly dramatized) The Oxford 


English Course Supplementary Readers. Stage D (for the Fifth or Sixth 
Year). O.U.P. 1s. 8d. 


£6077 Wt.P.13247-336 157 Gp.8& F. &C. Ltd 
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TENNYSON 
by F. L. Lucas 


(Published 25 February) 


* 
Forthcoming : 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 64y Ivor Brown 
(March) 

ROSSETTI by Oswald Douvhty 

April 
DONNE 6y Frank Kermode 
May 
BURKE by T. E. Utley 


June 


BURNS by David Daiches 
July 


SPENSER 6y Rosemary Freeman 
August 
DYLAN THOMAS 6y G. S. Fraser 
September 


JAMES JOYCE by J. I. M. Stewart 
(October) 


* 


Full particulars of the Series including special subscription 
terms may be had from Publications Department, British Council, 
Albion House, 59 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
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